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ered about his knees in the happy days at Ports-
mouth and Boston, and his mind turned to
thoughts of death as he prepared at Marshfield a
final resting-place for himself and those he had
loved. Whatever successes or defeats were still
in store for him, the heavy cloud of domestic sor-
row could never be dispersed in the years that re-
mained, nor could the gaps which had been made
be filled or forgotten.

But the sting of personal disappointment and of
frustrated ambition, trivial enough in comparison
with such griefs as these, was now added to this
heavy burden of domestic affliction. The success
of General Taylor in Mexico rendered him a most
tempting candidate for the Whigs to nominate.
His military services and his personal popularity
promised victory, and the fact that no one knew
Taylor's political principles, or even whether he
was a Whig or a Democrat, seemed rather to in-
crease than diminish his attractions in the eyes of
the politicians. A movement was set on foot to
bring about this nomination, and its managers
planned to make Mr. Webster Vice-President on
the ticket with the victorious soldier. Such an
offer was a melancholy commentary on his ambi-
tious hopes. He spurned the proposition as a per-
sonal indignity, and, disapproving always of the se-
lection of military men for the presidency, openly
refused to give his assent to Taylor's nomination
Other trials, however, were still in store for him.